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Foreword 

HE  MUSICAL  CONSERVATORY  of  Taylor  Uni- 
versity, in  accordance  with  improvements  in  other 
departments  has  added  materially  to  the  equipment. 
It  discourages  the  turning  out  of  innumerable  un- 
prepared students  and  foisting  incapable  young  profession- 
als upon  the  public.  The  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
certificates  and  diplomas  have  been  issued  by  all  sorts  of 
schools  in  the  past  has  reduced  their  value  to  a  minimum. 
By  adhering  strictly  to  the  schedule  of  work,  and  the  final 
tests  for  certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees,  we  beg  to  assure 
the  musical  profession  and  public  that  no  student  will  receive 
any  credential  from  this  institution  without  meeting  the  full 
requirements. 

In  piano,  great  stress  will  be  placed  upon  the  standards 
of  the  work  played.  Scales  and  arpeggios  for  graduation 
n)ust  reach  from  900  to  1000  notes  per  minute  and  octaves 
from  700  to  800.  This  will  demand  a  technical  equipment 
which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  play  the  larger  works  of  piano 
literature  at  tempos,  which  the  artists  maintain. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  able  to  perform  a 
given  piece  after  one  week's  study  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher. 


A.  Verne  Westlake,  Director 


Cleo  Collak  Holloway 


Miss  Sadie  L.  Miller 


Miss  Frances  Ekis 
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Miss  Nelle  Smith 


Miss  Alma  Patton 
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Model  Four  Year  Courses,  Bad 


PIANO 

SECOND  YEAR  Ist  2d  3d    Cr. 

T    T    T      Cre( 

Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice....  6  6  6  18 

2nd  Study — 1  hour  daily  practice  2  2  2  6 

Theory 3  3  3  9 

History  of  Music  3  3  3  9 

Rehearsals  and  Recitals  111  3 


45 


FIRST  YEAR                                 Ist  2d  3d  Cr. 

T   T  T 

Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice....  6  6  6  18 
2nd  Study — Voice,  organ,  violin 

etc.,  1  hour  daily  practice..  2  2  2  6 

Theory — With  ear  training 4  4  4  12 

Physical  training ...  Ill  3 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111  3 


42 


VOICE 


Voice — 1  hour  daily  practice....  2  2 
Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice....  6  6 

Theory — With  ear  training 4  4 

Physical  training  1  1 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  1  1 


2  6  Voice — 2  hours  daily  practice....  4  4  4 

6  18  Piano — 2  hours  daily  practice....  4  4  4 

4  12  Theory  3  3  3 

1  3  History  of  Music 3  3  3 

1  3  Rehearsal  and  Recitals Ill 


12 

12 

9 

9 

3 


42 


45 


ORGA^ 


Organ — 1  hour  daily  practice....  2  2  2 

Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice....  6  6  6 

Theory — With  ear  training 4  4  4 

Physical  training  111 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  Ill 


6  Organ — II/2  hours  daily  practice  3  3  3  9 

18  Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice....  6  6  6  18 

12  Theory 3  3  3  9 

3  History  of  Music .-  3  3  3  9 

3  Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111  3 

42  48 


VIOLIN,  'CELL 


Violin — 3  hours  daily  practice..  6  6  6 
Piano — 1  hour  daily  practice....  2  2  2 

Theory — With  ear  training 4  4  4 

Physical  training  Ill 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111 


18 
6 

12 
3 
3 


42 


Violin — 3  hours  daily  practice..  6  6  6  18! 
Piano — 1  hour  daily  practice....  2  2  2 

Theory 3  3  3 

History  of  Music 3  3  3 

Ensemble  or  Orchestra — required  111 
Rehearsal  and  Recitals  Ill 


6( 
9! 
9! 
3 


48 


coMPOsn 


Theory— 3rd  year   3  3  3     9 

Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice.—  6  6  6  18 
2nd  study — 1  hour  daily  practice  2  2  2     6 

Physical  training 111     3 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111     3 

Elective  _....  1113 


Composition  3  3  3 

Theory — 4th  year 3  3  3 

Piano — 3  hours  daily  practice....  6  6  6 
2nd  study — 1  hour  daily  practice  2  2  2 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111 

Elective _.-  Ill 


9 
9 

18 

0 

3 
3' 


42 


48 


With  a  Different  Major  Study 


AJOR 

JUNIOR  YEAR                              1st  2d  3d  Cr. 
n  practical  music  subject  to  Junior  Classification    T    T    T 

^iano — 3  hours  daily  practice.—  6  6  6  18 

Irid  Study — 1  hour  daily  practice  2  2  2  6 

:heory  3  3  3  9 

lehearsal  and  Recitals  111  3 

Lllectives   4  4  4  12 


SENIOR  YEAR  l»t  2d  3d   Cr 

T   T   T 

Piano — Private  lessons  ....  6  6  6  18 

Recital  in  Major  Study 12 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111  3 

Electives — If  desired,  4  hours 

of  this  a  recital  in  2nd  study  12 


48 


45 


AJOR 

/"oice — 2  hours  daily  practice....  4  4 

^iano — 2  hours  daily  practice....  4  4 

rheory  3  3 

rhoir  &  Musical  Union — Req'r'd  1  1 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  1  1 

janguage — Required  2  2 

Elective 1  1 


4 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


12 
12 
9 
3 
3 
6 
3 


Voice — Private  lessons  6  6  6  18 

Recital  in  Major  Study 12 

Choir  &  Musical  Union— Req'r'd  1113 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111     3 

Electives   3  3  3     9 


48 


45 


lAJOR 

)rgan — 2  hours  daily  practice..  4  4 

!*iano — 2  hours  daily  practice....  4  4 

rheory  3  3 

ilehearsal  and  Recitals  1  1 

Elective — Pref.  Instrumental 3  3 


4  12  Organ — Private  lessons  6  6  6  18 

4  12  Recital  in  Major  Study 12 

3     9  Theory     3  3  3     9 

1     3  Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111     3 

3     9  Elective  1113 


45 


45 


ETC.     MAJOR 

v^iolin — Private  Lessons  6  6 

Piano — 1  hour  daily  practice....  2  2 

rheory  3  3 

Orchestra — Required    1  1 

Elehearsal  and  Recitals  1  1 

Electives   2  2 


6  18  Violin— Private  Lessons 6  6  6  18 

2  6  Recital  in  Major  Study 12 

3  9  Orchestra — Required    111  3 

1  3  Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111  3 

1  3  Electives — String  Quartet  a  part 

2  6             of  this  if  possible 3  3  3  9 


45 


45 


N  MAJOR 

^Composition   6  6  6  18 

Piano — 2  hours  daily  practice....  4  4  4  12 

history  of  Music  3  3  3     9 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  111     3 

Elective  1113 


Composition    6  6  6  18 

Recital  in  Major  Study 12 

Rehearsal  and  Recitals  .- 111  3 

Electives   4  4  4  12 


45 


45 


Personal  Note  of  Faculty 


RTHUR  V.  WEST- 
LAKE,  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music 
of  Taylor  University, 
has  in  his  coming  ma- 
terially strengthened  the  Insti- 
tution and  installed  complete 
courses  in  every  branch  of  mu- 
sic. Mr.  Westlake,  after  pro- 
tracted study  with  private  teach- 
ers in  and  about  Pittsburg,  en- 
tered the  Beaver  College  Musi- 
cal Institute  where  he  graduated 
in  1904.  In  1908,  after  having 
had  a  broad  teaching  experience, 
he  entered  the  same  school  pur- 
suing and  completing  the  post- 
graduate course  in  music.  He 
was  the  following  year  elected  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  and  af- 
ter serving  two  years,  was  given 
leave  of  absence  from  the  school 
to  further  perfect  himself  in  his 
art.  He  went  to  Vienna  where 
he  studied  with  such  eminent 
teachers  as  Theodore  Leschetiz- 
ky,  Fraulein  Prentner,  Mason 
and  Melville-Lesniewski.  Arriv- 
ing home,  instead  of  taking  up 
his  work  in  college  which  he  had 
left,  he  founded  and  fostered  a 
school  of  his  own,  known  as  the 
Extended  Conservatory  of  Pitts- 
burg. He  had  enrolled  in  this 
school,  including  the  extension 
department  over  two  thousand 
students  and  in  coming  to  Taylor 


University  is  still  retaining  affili- 
ation with  this  school.  Many  of 
its  teachers  and  especially  gifted 
students  have  accompanied  Mr. 
Westlake  to  Taylor  to  help  carry 
out  his  plan  of  making  Taylor 
one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  conservatories  in 
America. 


PRESS  COMMENTS 

Mr.  Westlake  interpreted  with  excellent 
composure  and  authority,  evidencing  a  sure 
technique  and  a  tone  of  rare  beauty  and 
strength.  His  rendition  of  the  Cadman 
Sonata  (heard  here  for  the  first  time),  the 
Liszt  Etude  in  D  Flat  and  the  Chopin  B 
Minor  Scherzo,  were  particularly  delightful. 
Three  of  his  own  compositions,  Melodie  in 
A  Major,  Melodie  in  E  Flat  and  Enchant- 
ment, constrained  the  rapt  attention  of  the 
large  audience,  and  elicited  a  veritable 
storm  of  applause.  The  keen  appetite  of 
the  audience  was  seemingly  hard  to  satisfy, 
and  was  scarcely  appeased  with  the  liberal 
supply  of  encores  given  in  response  to  the 
insistent  clamor  for  more — The  Musical 
Courier,  of  New  York,  March  29,  1917. 


A.  Verne  Westlake,  director  of  Taylor 
University,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic members  of  the  Indiana  State  Music 
Teachers'  Convention.  He  is  a  very  busy 
teacher  and  a  splendid  pianist  of  European 
training. — Roger  Bromley,  in  the  Chicago 
Music  News,  April  13,  1917. 


Another  change  that  occasions  wide- 
spread regret  will  be  that  of  Prof.  A.  Verne 
Westlake,  who,  since  his  return  from 
Vienna  where  he  studied  under  the  renown- 
ed Leschetizky,  has  devoted  his  efforts  un- 
tiringly to  the  building  up  of  "The  Ex- 
tended Conservatory  of  Music"  to  which  he 
sustained  the  relation  of  Founder  and  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Westlake  has  maintained  Stu- 
dios in  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool  and  Steu- 
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benville,  and  has  had  associated  with  him  jg^  and  haS  given  many  SUCCeSS- 

as  teachers  and  assistants  the  products  of  .    ,  r)\fir^(^  cnncPrU      Shp  ohtaiTlPfl 

his   own  excellent   system.        Hundreds     of  ^^^  pianO  COnCGrtS.      &ne  ODtaineQ 

students    and   thousands    of   friends   of   his  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
institution   will   regret   his   departure.      He  ^j^  1917. 
will  assume  charge  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment   of    Taylor    University,    Upland,    Indi-  ,     . 
ana,    Sept.    20.      A    number    of    his    assist-  MlSS  FranceS  EklS  IS  an  assist- 
ants will  likewise  make  the  change  in  order  ant     teacher     of     PianO,     having 

V^^  ^^IZJ'urt.:^  previously  taught  in  Pittsburg. 

lake  makes  the  change  after  long  delibera-  She  haS  distinguished  herself  by 

tion  and  in  the  belief  that  his  long  cher-  her    COHCerts    and    SUCCeSSful    ac- 

ished  hopes  for  the  building  up  of  one  of  the 

largest  schools  of  piano  instruction  in  the  COmpanymg. 

country   will    the   sooner   be    realized.      He 

will   carry  with   him   to   Taylor   University  The  Voice  Department 

such  prestige  and  enthusiasm  _  as  will  con-  (.j^^    ^^jj^^.    HoUoway.       Prof. 

tribute  largely  to  the  greater  mfluence  and  "^ 

usefulness    of    the    institution,    and    at    the  Holloway    COmeS    to   US    with    the 

same  time  his  presence  will  prove  a  worthy  highest  endorsement  of  the  mU- 

addition  to  the  ranks  of  musicians  of  note  .      ,               ,  -,         p^,         ,            , 

in  the    State   of   Indiana.— Musical   Courier  ^l^ai     WOrld.        bhe     haS     been     a 

of  New  York  City.    1916.  Church,  Chatauqua  and  Concert 

Miss  Sadie  L.  MiUer  has  serv-  ^^^^i^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^s-  ^he  has 
ed  the  music  department  of  Tay-  ^^^  valuable  experience  as  choir 
lor  for  nine  years  and  has  be-  ^^^  ^^^rus  director.  She  is  a 
come  more  and  more  popular  graduate  oi  the  American  uon- 
and  capable  each  ensuing  year,  servatory  Chicago  and  has 
Numbered  among  her  instruct-  studied  with  D.  Alva  Clippinger, 
ors  are  Haydn,  Evans,  A.  P.  ^irdi  Kitson  Schwarz,  Signor 
Thomas,  Cordelia  Freeman,  Flo-  Edorado  Sacredoti,  of  Chicago 
ra  Klipach,  A.  Verne  Westlake,  and  C.  A.  B.  Lewis  of  New  York, 
etc.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Taylor  Prof  .Holloway  had  flattering  of- 
.  1.1-  J  •  lers  from  Chautauqua  manage- 
in  both  piano  and  voice.  4.    i.      •      4?     ^u       ^i,- 

^  ments  to  sing  lor  them  this  sea- 
Miss  Nelle  Smith,  after  pro-  son.  The  students  of  Taylor  Uni- 

tracted  study  with  private  teach-  f^^^^^  are  to  be  congratulated 

,       J    ,,       v.,     T      ^  to  have  a  high-class  artist  and 

ers,    entered   the    Oberlm   Con-  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^   ^   thorough 

servatory  where  she    continued  christian  teacher, 
her  study  for   two   years.     She 

then  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  West-  ,  ^i^s  Bertha  Munro,  who  will 

11          J  1  4-               -<?  u-         -4-  also  teach  English,  is  a  graduate 

lake  and  later  one  of  his  assist-  ^^    ^^^    Collegiat^  Institute   of 

ant  teachers  m   The   Extended  ^orth  Scituate,   R.  I.,   and  has 

Conservatory  of  Pittsburg.  Miss  since  taken  the  Master's  degree 

Smith  is  a  brilliant  concert  pian-  from.  Harvard. 

IS 


Outline  of  Courses 


HERE    are    four    distinct 
courses   of  study    in    the 
conservatory     curriculum, 
leading      toward      certifi- 
cates, diplomas  or  degrees 
— Preparatory,        Normal,         Public 
School  Music  and  Artist  or  Advancel 
Course. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Institution  are  briefly  stated: 
moral  character,  evidence  of  musical 
ability,  general  intelligence  and  a  se- 
rious purpose.  The  degree  of  ad- 
vancement does  not  affect  a  student's 
admission,  but  does  affect  his  classi- 
fication as  to  grade.  The  regular 
entrance  examinations  include  three 
tests:  the  first  usually  given  by  the 
director  to  ascertain  the  vocal  or  in- 
strumental talent  of  the  student  and 
his  stage  of  advancement ;  the  second 
to  discover  what  theoretic  work  has 
been  done ;  the  third  to  test  the  sense 
of  musical  hearing. 

Theory 

Beginning  with  Harmony,  Ear 
Training  and  Sight  Singing,  the 
course  leads  to  Counterpoint  and 
Analysis  with  elective  courses  in 
Double  Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue, 
Instrumentation  and  Composition. 

From  the  first  the  pupil  learns  to 
harmonize  melodies  as  well  as  basses. 
He  is  taught  to  recognize  both  by 
ear  and  by  sight,  chord  and  chord 
progressions,  thus  embracing  modu- 
lation ;  and,  at  the  keyboard,  to  har- 
monize melodies,  to  modulate  and 
transpose.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  education  of  the  musical  in- 
stinct and  studies  in  original  compo- 
sition are  encouraged   parallel    with 


the  preparation  of  the  regular  les- 
sons. In  this  way,  the  pupil  learns 
to  write  melodies,  little  piano  pieces, 
songs,  the  motet,  etc.,  while  going  on 
with  his.  regular  theory.  Students 
who  are  admitted  to  the  first  year 
harmony  course  will  be  required  to 
show  such  advancement  in  music  as 
to  make  reasonably  sure  the  comple- 
tion of  Theory  Course  III  in  three 
years.  Those  who  are  not  sufficient- 
ly advanced  in  piano  study  or  are  un- 
able to  sing  a  simple  melody  at  sight 
are  advised  to  defer  the  study  of  har- 
mony and  enter  a  sight-singing  and 
ear-training  class  where  special  at- 
tention can  be  given  to  their  needs. 

Three  Courses  in  Theory 

Candidates  for  the  degree  will 
complete  one  of  the  following  courses 
in  Theory,  all  of  which  are  alike  for 
the  first  part  of  the  course,  after 
which  the  choice  of  a  course  will  de- 
pend upon  a  student's  major  study. 

Major   Study:     Composition — Course  I. 

Theory  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6C,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12.  Courses  9  to  12  may 
be  taken  parallel  with  Courses  5  to 
8. 

Major    Study:      Organ — Course   II. 

Theory  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6C,  7,  6F.  Two 
years  of  Composition  begun.  Course 
5  may  be  substituted  for  Course  6F. 

Major  Study:    Pianoforte  or  Voice,  etc. — 
Course  III. 

Theory  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6F.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  who  take  this 
course  must  have  completed  it  before 
entering  the  Senior  Year, 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

1,  2  Theory:     First  Year 

Theory  1,  2  constitutes  a  year- 
course,  meeting  four  times  a  week; 
two  of  the  sessions  each  week  being 
devoted  to  Harmony,  the  other  two 
to  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing  in 
charge  of  an  assistant.  In  the  listed 
days  the  first  two  are  Harmony  in 
each  case;  the  other  two  are  Ear 
Training.  Credit  is  not  given  for 
this  course  until  the  student  has  com- 
pleted both  the  Harmony  and  the 
Ear  Training,  except  that  students 
taking  the  regular  work  in  public 
school  music  will  take  Harmony  only, 
oreferably  in  Sections  I  or  H.  Har- 
mony alone  is  credited  three  hours, 
Ear  Training  one  hour. 

3,  4  Theory:     Second  Year 

A  year  course  advanced  Harmony 
and  Harmonic  Analysis  embracing  a 
study  of  all  modern  musical  compo- 
sition. A  large  part  of  the  third 
term  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
Illustrative  passages  of  harmony 
from  all  schools  of  composition.  A 
certain  amount  of  regular  harmony 
playing  is  required  throughout  the 
year. 

5  Theory:    Third  Year 

One  and  one-half  terms  of  simple 
Counterpoint,  two,  three  and  four 
part  in  writing  the  various  species  of 
advanced  harmony  playing, 

6C  Theory:    Third  Year,  Counterpoint 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  5. 
Advanced  studies  in  four-part  double 
Counterpoint,  five  to  eight  part  writ- 
ing. Eight  real  parts  for  two  choirs 
from  Cherubini's  Basses. 


6F  Theory:     Third  Year.     Form 

An  elective  on  completion  of 
Course  5.  Elements  of  musical  form 
from  the  motive  and  primary  form 
through  the  development  of  the  com- 
posite forms  with  analysis  of  impor- 
tant types  both  classic  and  modern. 

This  is  a  half-year  study  and  aims 
to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
methods  of  musical  composition. 

7,  8  Theory:     Fourth  Year 

A  year  course  in  strict  Composi- 
tion, Canon  and  Fugue.  First  term, 
graded  studies  and  free  imitation, 
strict  canons  of  all  the  typical  kinds, 
first  studies  in  fugue  writing  to  the 
completion  of  two  voiced  fugues. 

Second  and  third  terms.  Detailed 
studies  of  the  process  of  fugue  writ- 
ing; several  model  fugues  completed. 
Three,  four,  and  five  part  fugue ;  dou- 
ble fugue.  At  the  close  of  the  term, 
the  student  is  expected  to  submit  a 
fugue  for  piano,  organ  or  chorus, 
suitable  for  performance. 

Composition 

Elective  with  Theory  Committee,  to 
begin  with  Third  Year  of  Theory. 

Outline  of  Course 

Two  Years 

The  earlier  musical  forms.  Writ- 
ing of  an  effective  theme  and  varia- 
tions, or  a  suite. 

The  later  musical  forms.  Wri1> 
ing  of  a  sonata  for  solo  instrument, 
or  other  composition  for  solo  instru- 
ment and  orchestra,  or  for  voices 
with  orchestra. 

Instrumentation  and  the  analysis 
of  important  works  will  be  under- 
stood as  a  component  of  this  course, 
and  those  who  complete  it  may  omit 
Theory  6F  and  a  separate  study  of 
Instrumentation. 
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Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid, 
from  the  beginning,  upon  the  esthetic 
side  as  well  as  on  the  practical  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  pupil's  work,  and 
upon  the  development  of  his  technic 
as  a  composer. 

Instrumentation 

Elective,  with  Approval  of  Theory 
Committee,  to  begin  with  Third  or 
Fourth  Year  of  Theory. 

Outline  of  Course 

One   Year 

Reading  of  orchestral  work,  both 
classic  and  modern,  beginning  with 
Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Study  of  orchestral  instruments 
with  a  view  to  practical  and  effective 
writing  for  the  orchestra. 

Arranging  compositions  for  string 
orchestra  and  for  full  orchestra,  so 
as  to  be  acceptable  for  public  per- 
formance. 

History  of  Music 

History   and   Criticism   of   Music 

The  work  in  the  History  of  Music 
will  be  given  principally  through  lec- 
tures. While  the  course  covers  the 
whole  period  of  musical  history  down 
to  the  present,  much  the  larger  share 
and  emphasis  is  given  to  the  compos- 
ers and  the  period  that  affect  the  mu- 
sical life  of  the  present  day. 

Pianoforte 

The  principles  of  Theodore  Lesch- 
etizky  will  be  maintained  principally 
in  the  piano-forte  department.  In- 
struction in  piano  playing-  involves  a 
special  adpatation  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupil.  While  technical 
foundation  is  insisted  upon,  musical 
feeling  is  cultivated  from  the  outset. 


Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
works  of  modern  composers  such  as 
Scriabine,  Arensky,  Ravel,  D'Albert, 
Schoenberg,  Debussy,  McDowell, 
Bortkiewicz,  Balakirew,  Dohanyi, 
etc. 

Normal  Training 

Students  who  are  sufficiently 
equipped  in  piano,  harmony  and  mu- 
sical history,  may  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  piano  teacher,  enter 
this  class.  This  course  consists  of 
the  presentation  of  modern  methods 
of  teaching  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  adult  period.  This  is 
a  practical  course  in  which  each 
teacher  teaches  his  own  pupil  pri- 
vately and  publicly  for  class  criti- 
cism. Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  preparation  of  teaching  ma- 
terial for  each  grade. 

Voice 

True  cultivation  of  the  voice  con- 
sists in  the  development  of  pure  tone 
and  its  easy  natural  use  and  control 
in  singing.  Correct  use  of  the  breath, 
intonation,  attack  legato,  accent, 
phrasing  and  enunciation  are  the 
leading  features.  By  a  combination 
of  the  best  features  of  all  methods 
we  prepare  our  pupils  for  successful 
concert,  church  and  evangelistic 
singing. 

Organ 

Course  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment is  planned  to  develop  a  fin- 
ished technic  adequate  to  artistic  and 
effective  organ  playing  and  to  impart 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  very  best 
organ  literature  as  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  know  what  to  use  and  how  to 
use  it  in  their  own  playing  and  teach- 
ing. The  requirements  of  the  church 
service  are  always  kept  in  view. 
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Violin 

Among  the  many  distinct  advan- 
tages that  will  be  offered  in  the  vio- 
lin course,  will  be  the  scientific  teach- 
ing of  the  vibrate  and  special  atten- 
tion to  the  solution  of  certain  well- 
known  difficult  problems,  relating  to 
the  proper  manipulation  of  the  bow. 
Special  emphasis  will  at  all  times  be 
laid  upon  such  essential  subjects  as 
correct  position  of  the  body,  manner 
of  holding  the  instrument  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  left  hand.  A  proper  ob- 
servance of  a  few  simple  rules  in  re- 
spect to  laying  the  foundation  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  steer  clear  of 
many  of  the  common  faults  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
more  difficult  compositions  to  be 
found  in  the  advanced  course.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  technical 
material  devised  by  violinists  and 
teachers  of  established  reputation 
and  authority,  together  with  such 
compositions  as  are  conducive  to  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
our  modern  violin  lierature. 


Ensemble  Playing 

Abundant  opportunity  is  given  for 
ensemble  playing  in  string  quartets, 
duos,  trios,  etc.,  with  piano,  ranging 
from  simple  compositions  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  classical  and  modern 
schools,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  broad  intelligent  style. 

Conservatory  Orchestra 

Students  of  stringed  instruments 
have  also  the  advantage  of  playing 
in  the  conservatory  orchestra  which 
is  composed  of  students  studying  va- 
rious instruments  in  the  school. 


School  of  Oratory 

We  can  do  no  better  in  indicating 
the  purpose  of  this  department  than 
to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Curry: 
"Expression  implies  cause,  means 
and  effects.  It  is  a  natural  effect  of 
a  natural  cause  and  hence  is  govern- 
ed by  all  the  laws  of  nature's  pro- 
cess." 

The  course  develops  the  mind, 
body,  and  voice.  It  does  for  each  pu- 
pil whatever  is  necessary  to  call  forth 
his  innate  power.  It  aims  to  awaken 
the  student  first  of  all  to  find  him- 
self; to  be  able  to  think,  and  to  do 
whatever  is  to  be  done;  have  mental 
poise  and  strength. 

The  Model  Four  Year  Course 

In  adopting  the  plan  outlined  in 
the  four  year  course  Taylor  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  attempts  to  give  defi- 
nite classification  in  a  music  course 
as  early  as  possible,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  credits 
indicated  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  can  be  given  to  those  only  who 
have  fulfilled  so  well  all  the  require- 
ments that  they  have  received  junior 
classification  by  special  vote  of  the 
conservatory  faculty.  This  classifi- 
cation received,  the  student's  courses 
are  credited  as  earned  in  the  usual 
way.  If  for  any  reason,  a  student 
fails  to  receive  junior  classification 
in  his  third  year,  his  credits  in  theory 
and  other  classes  will  be  counted,  but 
no  further  credit  for  practical  mu- 
sic will  be  given  until  his  classifica- 
tion is  attained.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  student  who  is  so  advanced  in  mu- 
sic as  to  receive  junior  classification 
the  second  year  in  Taylor,  thereby 
receives  advanced  credit  and  may  be 
able  to  finish  the  course  in  three 
years. 
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Teachers'  Certificates 

By  special  vote  of  the  faculty,  a 
teachers'  certificate  may  be  given  to 
any  regular  member  of  the  conserva- 
tory who  successfully  completes  one 
of  the  three  courses  in  theory  and 
Course  I  in  history  of  music,  who  can 
appear  creditably  in  a  student's  re- 
cital and  is  proficient  enough  to  teach 
a  second  branch  of  practical  music. 
In  addition,  the  normal  course  in  pi- 
ano is  required  of  those  whose  major 
study  is  piano. 

Supervisor's  Training  Course  in 
Public  School  Music 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  the 
student  to  supervise  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  grade  schools  and  to 
carry  on  in  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  instruction  in  music 
in  the  modern  high  school.  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  ends,  two  years 
of  study  are  required.  The  emphasis 
in  each  of  these  years  being  upon  the 
acquiring  of  musicianship,  but  each 
year  also  including  certain  material, 
relating  directly  to  the  teaching  of 
music.  The  study  of  material  will 
include  a  perusal  of  the  following 
music  courses:  New  Educational, 
Melodic,  Modern,  Eleanore  Smith, 
Lyric,  Progressive.  Much  time  is 
spent  on  the  study  of  the  child's  vo- 
cal organs  and  adapting  the  child's 
voice  to  singing. 


for  the  use  of  the  practice  clavier, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  the  case  of  individual  students. 

Special  Advantages 

Artist  Recitals 

To  afford  students  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  good  music,  rendered  by 
artists  of  superior  ability,  a  regular 
series  of  recitals  is  given  each  year. 

Student  Recitals 

One  of  the  most  important  inci- 
dental advantages  of  the  conserva- 
tory is  the  weekly  recital  where  stu- 
dents may  become  acquainted  with  a 
far  greater  number  of  musical  com- 
positions than  they  would  individual- 
ly; and  where  they  may  themselves, 
when  sufficiently  advanced,  present 
compositions  assigned  by  their  teach- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
self-control  and  ease  in  public  ap- 
pearance. 

Choral  Class 

This  will  be  a  class  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  based  on  the  sol-fa 
solo. 

Church  and  Chorus  Music 

The  facilities  afforded  in  this  course 
give  ample  opportunity  for  studying 
great  choral  work  seldom  enjoyed; 
also  oratorials  and  other  sacred  mu- 
sic. 


Instruments  for  Lessons  and 
Practice 


Literary  Advantages 

The  connection  of  the  conservatory 
The  practice  rooms  are  furnished  with  an  institution  of  learning  of  the 
with  upright  pianos  in  good  tune  and  acknowledged  superiority  of  Taylor 
repair.  Organ  lessons  and  practice  University  affords  unusual  opportun- 
will  be  done  on  a  two  manual,  pedal  ities  for  the  pursuit  of  literary  stud- 
organ.     Provision  will  also  be  made     ies  in  connection  with  music. 
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Religious  Influence 

It  is  the  aim  of  Taylor  University 
so  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  student 
that  intellectual  and  religious  culture 
may  go  hand  in  hand.  We  covet  the 
highest  New  Testament  standard  of 
Christian  manhood  and  womanhood 
for  our  students  and  endeavor  to 
throw  about  them  such  safe-guards 
and  influences  as  will  assist  in  attain- 
ing this  standard. 

Preparation  for  Evangelistic 
Work 

A  special  course  has  been  arranged 
for  the  development  of  evangelistic 
piano  playing  which  includes  the 
ability  to  elaborate  and  embellish  the 
ordinary  hymn  tune.  No  pupil  is  en- 
couraged to  take  this  course  except 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Theory 
committee. 

Also  a  course  for  Evangelistic 
Singing.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  Evangelistic  Singers  at  summer 
camp  meetings  and  other  revival 
meetings.  Those  who  feel  a  call  for 
this  kind  of  work  will  find  these 
courses  very  helpful. 


Domestic  Economy 

Ruth   Anderson 

The  Domestic  Economy  De- 
partment of  Taylor  University 
has  been  very  materially  improv- 
ed and  strengthened  under  the 
efficient  work  of  Prof.  Ruth  An- 
derson. Beside  the  regular  v^ork 
of  the  Department  a  Normal 
course  is  maintained  that  en- 
ables the  student  to  become  ca- 
pable teachers  of  this  Science 
when  they  have  completed  the 
two  years  course. 

Normal  Department 

Taylor  University  is  now  ac- 
credited by  the  State  Teacher's 
Training  Board  for  classes  A. 
and  B.  Students  can  take  the 
work  for  Class  A  or  Class  B  and 
receive  also  credit  for  the  work 
done  on  their  College  Course. 
This  is  especially  valuable  to  the 
ambitious  teacher  who  is  looking 
ahead  to  higher  attainments. 
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General  Information 

Location 

Taylor  University  is  located  at  Upland,  Indiana.  The 
town  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  highest 
point  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  between  Columbus  and 
Chicago.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line,  one  hundred  forty- 
five  miles  from  Columbus  and  one  hundred  sixty-nine  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  school  owns  eighty  acres,  a  ten-acre 
tract  of  which  is  devoted  to  campus.  The  school  includes  two 
large  main  buildings,  devoted  entirely  to  recitations  and 
study,  and  six  dormitories. 

Expenses 

Room  and  board  costs  the  student  approximately  $4.50 
per  week.  This  may  be  increased  or  slightly  lessened  accord- 
ing to  student  accomodations. 

Per  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks 

Pianoforte,  two  lessons  a  week,  $18.00  to  $30.00 

Theory,  in  class,  10.00 

Composition,  three  in  class,  20.00 

Instrumentation,  10.00 

History  of  Music  8.00 

Public  School  Music,  10.00 

Normal  Course  in  Piano,  10.00 

Special  Course  in  Sight  Singing,  8.00 

Ensemble  Class,  8.00 

Terminology,  8.00 

Singing,  18  to  30.00 

Organ  18.00  to  30.00 

Violin,  18.00  to  30.00 

Wind  Instruments,  18.00 

Rent  of  Piano,  one  hour  daily  per  term,  2.50 

Each  hour  extra,  2.25 

Send  for  general  catalog  for  information  concerning  the 
College,  the  Academy  and  the  Theological  School,  Art  and 
Oratory. 

President  M.  VAYHINGER, 

Upland,  Indiana. 
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